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Notes and Queries. 413 

"And William Stewart is Earl of Marr, 
And his father-in-law dwells with him indeed." 

Thus ends a thoroughly human story of an ardent lover and an obdurate 
father. As usual, love finds a way. 

Is there any literary relation between John Stewart and John Alden? 
between the reply "0 speake for thyself, John Stewart," of the Earl of 
Mar's daughter, and the "Why don't you speak for yourself, John?" of 
Priscilla Mullens? It is obvious that they have much in common, — the 
two bold, brave men, loving at a distance; the two friends who agree to 
act as go-betweens and carry on the courtship; the two innocent, unspoiled 
maidens; the close identity of their replies. There is but one essential 
difference, — John Alden, while attempting to court Priscilla for the bashful 
captain, loves her himself; on the other hand, John Stewart is disinterested 
in the Earl of Mar's daughter, except in the fact that his brother loves her. 
Furthermore, Longfellow, though a lover of ballads and a frequent com- 
poser of them, fails to mention any connection between the New England 
tradition and the Scottish popular ballad. Of his poem he wrote Charles 
Sumner on July 10, 1858, "I wrote you about my new poem', "Miles 
Standish," founded on the well-known adventure of my maternal ancestor, 
John Alden. The heroine's name is Priscilla; and so you have the chief 
characters, and the chief incident before you, — taking it for granted that 
you remember the traditional anecdote (of Priscilla's reply)." 

If, however, one may conjecture about the facts underlying a tradition, 
one may venture a possible explanation. Ballads lived in oral circulation 
often for generations and generations. Particularly romantic, striking, or 
odd anecdotes, often in ballad form, were floating everywhere. These 
peculiar stories invariably attached themselves to the heroes of each com- 
munity. The popular heroes were magnetic centres to which these inci- 
dents gravitated and clung. It is certain that there were no more popular 
heroes in Colonial New England than John Alden and Miles Standish. 
Therefore the striking story of the ballad, circulating among the settlers 
fresh from the mother country, would normally have attached itself to these 
heroes. Whether the explanation accords with the facts or not, it is interest- 
ing thus to associate one of the finest bits of folk-lore with one of our most 
fascinating metrical romances. 

G. B. Franklin. 
Colby College, 

Waterville, Me. 

The John G. White Collection. — "The John G. White Collection 
of Folk-Lore, Oriental and Mediaeval Literature, and Archaeology," now 
owned by the Cleveland Public Library, comprises thirty thousand volumes 
and pamphlets, with additions at the rate of two thousand or three thousand 
pieces annually, and is available for loan to those interested, whether 
residents of Cleveland or not. The material is now in order, and a librarian 
in charge. 

In the general field of folk-lore the material is large. It includes the chief 
magazines, such as "Melusine," "Revue des Traditions Populaires," "La 
Tradition," "Ons Volksleven," "Folk-Lore," "Dania," "Archives Suisses 
des Traditions Populaires," "Archivio per le Tradizioni Poplari," "Volks- 
kunde," etc. 
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Local folk-lore has several thousand volumes and pamphlets, German 
being particularly strong. Other subjects of note are ballads (a very large 
collection), fables, proverbs, gipsies, saints' lives, and mediaeval romances 
and legends. There is an excellent Faust collection, including many German 
and Dutch chap-books. "Tyll Eulenspiegel " and the "Seven Wise Mas- 
ters," "Riibezahl" and the Norse sagas, should also be mentioned. On 
witchcraft there is less material, but there are some rare and early works,, 
and pamphlets infrequently met with, especially in German. Alchemy 
and astrology have not been purchased to any large extent. The collection 
on the American Indians has developed recently. There are also, of course, 
books on plant and animal lore and other similar matters, and a number of 
chap-books and broadside ballads. 

Much in the other parts of the collection will also be of interest. Oriental 
literature is perhaps the most notable feature, Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian 
books being very numerous. In all, a hundred and forty languages from all 
parts of the world are represented in the collection. Some of the other 
features are Oriental history, especially that of India; mediaeval literature, 
present in great abundance (except that purely linguistic material and the 
philological journals have not, as a rule, fallen within the scope of the 
collection); archaeology, chiefly Asiatic, including a long series of the 
publications of the Archaeological Survey of India and neighboring countries; 
Assyriology; Egyptology (all the principal archaeological series being avail- 
able); Mexican and Maya picture-writing; Western editions of works on 
China and Japan; early Irish and Welsh literature, ethnology, and early 
travel, a number of the geographical publishing societies having been added 
of late. Finally, in catalogues of manuscripts in European and Oriental 
libraries, the White collection stands among the first three or four in the 
country. 

While no printed lists are in existence, any desired book can be found 
readily, and loans will gladly be made. Applications should be made, if 
possible, through the library of the institution with which the applicant 
is connected; those not in a position to comply with this rule should state 
their case. The period for which books are loaned is ordinarily two weeks, 
with the privilege of renewal for two weeks more; but other arrangements 
may be made if need warrants. All communications should be addressed 
to the Librarian, Public Library, Cleveland, O. 

Alabama Folk-Lore. — At a meeting of the English Teachers* Association 
held at Birmingham, Ala>., April 7, 1916, Professor N. I. White read a paper 
on the collection of folk-lore, which contained "The Yankee Soldier," Negro 
songs heard on a farm in Alabama, "Simon Slick," a hunting-song from 
Alabama, Negro hymns, and "Sistah Mary Wove Three Links of Chain." 
These are published in the "Official Proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Convention of the Alabama Educational Association" (Birmingham, 1916), 
35:119-126. 



